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a SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
le (Continued from page $23.) 
insan- Some time afterwards, one Price, priest of 
istory, Llanvawr in Merionethshire, was severe against 
’ being Friends for tithes, and some Friends came 
raving down to me to Welch-Pool, with an account 
stare | . thereof. 1 considered his proceeding upon a 
| now quo minus from the exchequer, and caused an 
y Gow attorney to appear for the Friends, and he, in 
a few terms, brought me a writ of charges 
against the priest. When I had it, I was ina 
in this, great straight what to do with it, for I knew if 
t those the priest was taken upon it, it would exaspe- 
tate him against Friends. I sent for some of 
these Friends to be at our Quarterly Meeting at 
Dolobran, which they belonged to. I told them 
— what my judgment was in the matter, and 
‘old for that though there was a writ of costs obtained 
B5 358 against the priest, yet it was not expedient to 
00 for have it executed. I told them, I thought it 
00 up to would be more convenient for them, to take 
a the writ, show it to the deputy sheriff, and tell 
it $4 25. him the whole case; but totake care that the writ 
and the should not be left with him; which was well 
4 afloat approved of, and the Friends did accordingly, 
$1 388 kept the writ. The deputy sheriff knew 
ull, and § = what would be for the advantage of Friends, 
re firm ag |, 22d was ready to do what he could for them. 
oe lather So he blazed it abroad, that the Quakers had 
rd writ against the priest; and the poor 
. $575 | priest was afraid of coming to the steeple house 


for several days, to perform his service, till he 
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employed somebody to come to Friends to make 
an end of the matter; and I never heard that 
he troubled Friends again for tithe, while he 
was there. 

About that time that I was at London to 
visit Friends, there sprung up a new informer, 
whose name was David Maurice, he lived at a 
place called Pen-y-bont in Denbighshire, and 
was newly made a justice of the peace of the 
county of Montgomery. He that recommended 
him, informed that he was a sober man, and 
not given to persecution; but soon after he had 
his commission, he appeared to be a great per- 
secutor, not only of our Friends, but of other 
dissenters also. ~ 

The said David Maurice, (upon the 7th day 
of the First month, called March, 1674.) came 
into a meeting at Cloddiecochion with about 14 
or 15 persons, most of them armed, where a 
small number of our Friends were waiting in 
silence upon the Lord. He requesting us to de- 
part; our friend Thomas Lloyd requested of 
him a quarter of an hour’s time before our be- 
ing dispersed, which he readily granted, and he 
and his followers sat amongst us. Thomas 
Lloyd uttered a few words, by way of defining 
true religion, and what the true worship was; 
all which, David Maurice approved of assound, 
and according to the doctrine of the Church of 
England; yet notwithstanding, he fined T. 
Lioyd 202. for preaching, though he was no 
magistrate of the corporation, and he fined the 
house 207. and 5s. a piece for the hearers. 
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And on the 16th of the Fourth month, 1675, he 
caused to be driven from "Thomas Lloyd, four 
cows and a mare, all worth about 16/., by two 
of his servants, one of them being his clerk, 
and the other his tenant, and no officer of the 
corporation, nor of the parish, nor of that allot- 
ment of the hundred, in place with them. 
These were lurking near the ground about two 
hours before day, and drove away the cattle be- 
fore sun-rise, and they were brought out of the 
county into his own domains. 

The same day about the dawning thereof, the 
said drivers, by a warrant from the said David 
Maurice, rudely broke through a neighbor's 
fields, to the ground of Thomas Lewis of Clod- 
diecochion, and drove from him six cows, two 
oxen and two heifers; alleging for his offence, 
that the said T. Lewis suffered a meeting to be 
at his house, though the said David Maurice 
was at that meeting himself, and not only al- 
lowed of the time, but approved what was 
spoken there. 


About the same time, Charles Lloyd of Dolo- 
bran had ten young beasts taken from him, by 
John Jones of Golynog, an attorney-at-law, 
who was that year an overseer of the poor in 
the parish of Myvod, together with the petty 
constable, &c., upon a warrant from the said 
David Maurice, the only informer and busy 
justice upon this meréenary act in our borders, 
for preaching at Cloddiecochion, within the 
liberties of Welch-Pool, the 14th of the First 
month, 1674, though the said Charles Lloyd 
was not at that place that day, nor many days 
before or after at any meeting. David Jones 
of Branyarth, for being 4 hearer at the said 
meeting at Cloddiecochion, had a brass pan, for 
his own proper fines, taken from him, and 
one cow for the pretended inability of others 
convicted, upon a warrant from the said David 
Maurice of Pen-y-bont. But nothing was 
taken from me, though my family was at the 
meeting, and I lived within the limits of the 
corporation. 

I being at this time in London, and my ser- 
vice there pretty much in the time of the said 
persecution, my dear friend Charles Lloyd sent 
me up a full and large account of the sufferings 
of Friends there, by this wicked informer Da- 
vid Maurice; and when I had read and consid- 
ered them, I was under a great consideration, 
what way to take to prevent the farther intend- 
ed mischief of this man ; and I laid their inno- 
cent and faithful sufferings in secret before the 
great God of heaven, who hath the hearts of 
ail men in his hand, and may order them as 
seemeth good to him. 


After this, when the time of the Quarter 
Sessions was come, the clerk of the peace told 
the court, “he had received no new commis- 


sions ;” which being read, and this D. Maurice! 
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being then present, and finding himself left 
out, fell into a great rage and passion. 

In a little time, the said D. Maurice went to 
London, and was put into commission again ; 
but being made high sheriff of the county this 
year, he could not act asa justice of the peace; 
so he fell into a great rage, for that the said 
office was like to be chargeable to him. So 
that year we had peace and quietness; and 
when his sheriff-ship was over, he was coming 
through a brook called Lynileth, near his own 
house at Pen-y-bont, and it was supposed his 
horse threw him, and he was carried down into 
the river Tannat a considerable way, and there 
miserably perished. Thus the Lord helped us 
through all our afflictions and troubles: and we 
see, “That they that trust in the Lord shall 
not be confounded, but are as Mount Sion, that 


cannot be removed ; and as the hills be around, 


about Jerusalem, so is the Lord around about 
his people; blessed and praifed be his holy 
ne for ever and ever evermore, saith my 
soul.”’ 

In the latter end of the year 1674, I went to 
visit my ancient dear friénd George Fox, who 
was a prisoner in Worcester. I passed through 
Herefordshire, and had some meetings there. | 
staid with my friend George Fox for some time. 
He told me how he was taken prisoner, and that 
he was indicted for refusing the oath of alle- 
giance; that he had been twice removed by an 
habeas corpus to London ; that he had his trial 
there, and no error being found in bis indict- 
ment, he was returned back again to his prison 
at Worcester. As he was opening his case to 
me, I thought there might be sufficient errors 
found in his indictment to get him discharged. 
I told him of a counsellor, Thomas Corbet, a 
friend of mine, then in London, who was very 
excellent in finding out errors; so after some 
consideration, he sent next post for an habeas 
corpus, which came down in a little time, and 
the sheriff was served with it; so we set for- 
ward, G. Fox went in the coach with the sher- 
iff and clerk of the peace of Worcester, and I 
rode on my horse along with the coach, and no 
other friend with us. 

We came to London the 8th of the Twelfth 
month, and when we came -there, several 
Friends much admired that he should be re- 
moved up again; for he was something private 
in the matter. He desired the Frieids, who 
had the management of the business before, to 
let me have a copy of the record, which was 

retty difficult to be had; for several thought 
it was to little or no purpose: but G. Fox was 
not satisfied till I had it. I had acquainted 
counsellor Corbet of the whole case, as far as I 
could understand it, before I could see a copy 
of the record; and about the tenth hour igs 


night, William Mead came with me to @0un- 
odie Corbet with it. When he had read it, 
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he said, there were several important errors in 
it; which put W. Mead to a consideration 
how that could be: and he desired the counsel- 
Jor to show him one error. The counsellor 
showed him several errors. W. Mead seemed 
to wonder, that such great errors could not 
have been found out by other counsel. 

The next morning being the 11th of the 12th 
month, we went to court, where some other 
counsellors moved first on G. Fox’s behalf, and 
they were pretty close upon some things, but 
they knew not of any errors in the indictment. 
All this while counsellor Corbet was silent. 
Counsellor Walcott was against G. Fox (and 
fearing lest they should find some errors in the 
indictment,) he moved, that the oath should be 
tendered again toG. Fox. Upon which, coun- 
sellor Corbet stood up and moved, “ That there 
was no imprisonment in case of premunire.” 
Whereupon the Chief Justice Hale said, “ Mr. 
Corbet, you should have come sooner, at the 
beginning of the term with that plea.” He an- 
swered, *‘ We could not get a copy of the return 
and of the indictment.” The Judge replied, 
“You should have told us, and we would have 
forced them to have made a return sooner.” 
Then said Judge Wild, “ Mr. Corbet, you go 
upon general terms; and if it be so as you 
say, we have committed many errors in the Old 
Baily, and in other courts.” Corbet was posi- 
tive, “That by law they could not imprison 
upon a premunire.” The Judge said, “ There 
is summons in the statute.” “ Yes,” said Cor- 
bet, “but summons is not imprisonment; for 
summons is in order to a trial.” ‘ Well,” said 
the Judge, “‘ we must have time to look in our 
books, and consult the statutes.” So the hear- 
ing was put off till next day. As we were go- 
ing out of Westminster Hall, some Friends 
were much troubled, that the Welch counsel- 
lor should start such a plea, contrary to the 
opinion of the Judges, and, all the counsellors ; 
and some of them said, they thought G. Fox 
would have been discharged, if the counsellor 
had not put in that plea. But honest plain 
G. Fox, said, he had a fine trial, and was cheer- 
ful in his spirit. I desired Friends to have a 
little patience, for I thought the Welch coun- 
rellor would stand upon his own legs. So I 
went to the Hall again, and staid for counsellor 
Corbet till the court was up; and when I found 
him, I told him, he had started that which 
many thought he could not make good; and if 
80, it would be a reflection upon me, and the 
Welch counsellor, as they called him. He de- 
sired me to bring him that evening another 
copy of the record, besides what he had. So I 
got one, and went with it to him; and he writ 
in the margin something in French, and gave 
igi again, and desired me to go with it to 

as Rudyard, who was an attorney in Lon- 
don for G. Fox, and desire him to deliver it 


that night to Judge Hale, and he would take 
the other himself to Judge Wild; and then he 
thought there would be little discourse of that 
matter more. And so it happened. For, the 
next day they chose rather to let that plea fall, 
and begin with the errors of the indictment ; 
and when they came to be opened, they were 
so many and so gross, that the Judges were all of 
opinion, the indictment was quashed and void, 
and that G. Fox ought to have his liberty. Up- 
on which, proclamation was made, “That if 
any had any thing to say against George Fox, 
let them come forth and they shall be heard, 
otherwise he is discharged.” And so he was 
set at liberty. 

Counsellor Corbet, who plead this cause, got 
great fame by it; for many of the lawyers told 
him, he had brought that to light which had 
not been known before, as to the “ not impris- 
oning upon a premunire.” And after the trial, 
a Judge said to him, “ You have attained a 
great deal of honor by pleading George Fox’s 
cause so in court.” 

(To be continued.) 












































THE UNSEEN. 


When you walk out of an evening, in that 
season, which our language beautifully names 
the Fall, and behold the leaves drooping withered 
from the trees, and the forest tinted with the 
hues of a and the herbage wilting back 
into the earth, you have before you the fate of 
all things seen. They exist but for a brief 
period, and then wither away. But is the vital 
principle which once sustained them also per- 
ished? It has only withdrawn its supplies. 
When the spring returns, it will again send 
forth a new outgrowth of foliage, and again 
clothe the fields with verdure. But that vital 
principle, which is the worker in all these 
changes, is one of the things which are unseen. 
You behold the foliage which perishes year 
by year; but that vital principle of vegetation, 
which has been at work unceasingly from 
the foundation of the world, you never saw. 
It is around you and beneath your foot, where- 
soever you tread the fields of summer or of 
winter; it is the agency whereby the earth is 
clothed in beauty; but it is invisible. In all 
that we admire in the seasons, it is the unseen 
which is substantial, being the real, the abid- 
ing; that which is seen is only the transient 
form. 

Among ourselves it is not the mortal frame 
we value most. The body is estimated only as 
it subserves the purposes of the soul, and when 
it is separated therefrom we hide it away in the 
earth. What we love and value in one another 
is the spiritual and moral being. That is it 
which gives his highest value to the man. 
But that you: never saw. The friend that sits 
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by your side, in respect to all that you love For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
and honor, is an invisible being. Younever| - Benjaminville, Il., 7th mo., 1863. 
saw with the bodily eye that kind and intelli-} It is not a matter of the slightest surprise, 
gent spirit which you love. You see only the | that the subject of the war and its’ taxes, is en- 
signs of his existing features and the motions | listing so many pens as is now manifest in the 
of the body. In man himself, that which is| columns of this paper, for it is one of the very 
unseen is all that gives value to that which is | deepest interest, not only to the follower of the 
seen. peaceful Messiah’s kingdom, but likewise to 
Your own soul stands to you in the same re-| the whole nation at large; and one in which 
lation. You are invisible to yourself. Thatin | the Society of Friends is called upon to bear 
you which you see not, and cannot see, controls | a testimony different from any other they ever 
that part of you which youdo see. The visible| bore before the world, for whilst it becomes 
part of a man’s own self is the servant of that|their duty to be clearly understood that they 
part of him which is invisible. are the disciples of Him who declared His 
Nay, the very earth on which we tread, with | kingdom was not of this world and consequently 
all the system of worlds to which it belongs, is | his followers could not fight; yet, it is equally 
the creature of unseen laws, and moves at their | clear, that they are in this world subjected to 
command. The eye of the astronomer can look | its laws, its government and policy, and are 
out upon moving worlds; but that which is} loudly called upon to manifest their loyalty to 
greater than all worlds, which moulded them} that form of government under which they 
into shape, which makes them what they are,| have been more happy and enjoyed more 
and sends them on their way through ‘the | liberty of conscience than they could have done 
heavens, he cannot see. It is with the eyeand| under any other form existing on earth; and 
the labor of his mind that he has to get at the | that form of government is now threatened to 
knowledge of the great realities of the uni-| be overthrown by an immense mob, embracing 
verse ; and thereby alone can he make certain | one-third, perhaps, of its subjects to the South, 
to himself the knowledge of what he sees. And | whilst their friends and sympathizers are stir- 
that unseen he knows to be the very life and | ring up riot and rebellion in our midst; thereby 
energy of whatis seen. The earth may break | giving such aid and comfort as will lengthen 
into pieces, the universe may crumble away, | and strengthen the bloody struggle ; exhibiting 
but it will be in accordance with the workings | a spectacle unequalled on the face of the earth, 
of that same unseen power, which abideth for-| of a people engaged in overthrowing a form of 
ever. government they themselves created, under 
To see is to believe, but to believe nothing | which all their rights were protected, and whose 
except what one can see is not so sensible as | administration they had an equal voice in con- 
most people think. All the greatest and most | trolling, and this that they might have the un- 
valuable things that we know of are unseen. | trammelled liberty to enslave, and tread under 
And is it strange that the Author of them all | foot the right of a fellow being, already de- 
should be above our sight, and that the highest | graded to beastial service; placing the princi- 
blessings of his grace should be submitted only | pal executive of the nation precisely similar to 
to the grasp of faith? It is no good reason | that of the executive of the laws of a State, 
for rejecting the offers of the gospel that they | county, or township, who having a writ placed 
are presented to the discernment of the spirit. | in his hands, finds himself powerless to execute 
Are not Christians liable to an error of this| the laws on account of the resistance of an 
kind? and are not many hours of doubt, of | armed mob, so that it is certainly self-evident 
clouded hope and wavering faith, due to an un-| to every sane, reasoning, rational mind, that 
der current of unbelief, springing from that | there presents to this government, founded on 
debasement of our nature which leads us, most | the common principle of human policy and 
unreasonably, to confine belief to the limits of | human laws, but the two expédients, the one 
our amen? Nay, is it not to be feared that | to acknowledge itself powerless to execute its 
often, when we pray for faith, the real craving | laws and submit to the rebellion, the other to 
of the spirit is for sight ? struggle on in its bloody work to enforce them. 
‘We need daily to detain our thoughts and to | Therefore, the peaceful advocates of the Mes- 
practise our hearts in meditation upon the|siah’s kingdom should connect the wisdom of 
value of those things proposed to faith in the} the serpent with the harmless disposition of 
promises of the gospel. Thus shall we find our|the dove, which would tend to convince the 
inward man renewed and strengthened day by | world that they have no disposition-to prolong 
day, while we look not at the things which are | the bloodystruggle by attempting to obstruct the 
seen, but at those which are unseen; for the | evolutions of the wheels of that government, 
things which are seen are temporal, but the | which their Divine Lord and Lawgiver- t 
things which are not seen are eternal.— Sunday | them to submit to, in commanding them 
School Times. subject to the powers that be; and thus like 
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him submit to things as they are, instead of 
getting into the very same spirit of war in 
ordergo foree them into what they should be; 
which would most aid in the establishment of 
the true government of the Messiah, (which 
must become the government of the world be- 
fore there is any stability or security in any 
form of government) which cannot violate any 
Divine law, and consequently no more permit 
one brother to slay another than it will one to 
enslave -his fellow; and that testimony which 
will most effectually do this, is the best one to 
be borne. Timely remembering that it is not 
the action of men that are sinful, or that are 


‘ righteous and exemplary, but the principle 


from whence they proceed, consequently dif- 
ferent individuals will be, perhaps, righteously 
concerned to different courses according to the 
weight of circumstances by which they may be 
surrounded, viewing these things from dif- 
ferent points,—for whilst a truly concerned 
Scott and cotemporaries in a bloody struggle 
through which this nation once passed felt 
themselves at no liberty to touch, taste, or han- 
dle any of these blood-stained accompaniments, 
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out vain man’s embruing his hands in his fel- 
low’s blood ; although it might have been through 
a great deal of tribulation, suffering, and per- 
haps martyrdom on the part of the faithful; as 
such has frequently been the test by which the 
truly dovetel have been tried, in the removal 
of a very great evil and the permanent estab- 
lishment of a lasting good. And it is only 
man, intelligent man, the noblest work of 
God, who through his free agency has and ex- 
ercises the prerogative to trample under foot 
the Divine law, the result of which is that his 
plans, contrivances and governments are fre- 
quently and constantly becoming Babels of con- 
fusion in which they cannot understand each 
other’s language. As nothing can or even will 
stand which is at variance with the Divine 
mind. For in accordance with this law, the 
whole planetary world moves, on in itsregular_ . 
rounds without any jar or ever coming in con- © 

tact with each other; the beasts roam over the 
plain in happy contentment without any viola- 
tion of the law of their being; whilst in the 
same state of correct order, the fowls wing 
their flight through the air by which we are 




























































































yet the difference in the now surrounding cir-| surrounded; whilst from the bosom of the 
cumstances, might be such as to make other mighty deep the silver scaled fish leap up in 
form of testimony more convincing, but of ; dumb subscription to, and acknowledgement of 
which the writer could not be a competent ! the same Divine law, whilst far in the wilderness 
judge, being himself too much of a wanderer ' where human eye never saw, nor the savage 
amongst the tombs, yet could always safely give | foot never trod, there the blooming forest smiles, 
Fox’s counsel, “mind the light,” and add and the blushing rose opens its leaves to the 
thereunto “ correct reason will never seriously ,morning sun in meek obedience to this same 
conflict with Divine revelation ;” and reason! power, which regards, upholds, connects and 
teaches that a man’s horses and cattle, houses equals all; but none of which would be sus- 
and lands, subject to the action of the govern- | tained for a moment in these pleasant relations, 
ment liable to be seized, and out of which this | had they like man the power and will to run 
military fine would be made in order to carry | at variance with, and thwart the purposes of 
on the operations of government, would be just| the Divine mind, and man like them will be 
as effective in. carrying on the war, and just as|restored to the Divine harmony, whenever 
much his property as his gold or silver or bank | ready to as faithfully yield obedience to this 


notes would be, and no true follower of the | same law. U. O.N. 
Lamb could consistently smuggle or conceal his ——— 
property from the agents of the government ; CHILDHOOD 


consequently inthe effect produced the result 
would be the same, only the difference in the} How artless is childhood, even in its arts! 
individual’s conscience in submitting thereunto; | How transparent, how easily seen through ! 
as the writer well remembers in youth refusing} When wisely dealt with, children shed the 
to pay a military requisition, that the collector, | purest tears of penitence that are ever shed on 
out of what he professed to be a humane chari-| earth. And how full of trust is early child- 
table feeling, stepped to an unlocked cash| hood! The child lives and moves, and has its 
drawerand took therefrom the amount required, | being in eternity. It knows nothing of the 
as he said that course would be the least trouble | beginning of life, or of its ending. Over it im- 
and distress of any other. mortality broods like the day. 

And oh! that none may be influenced by} But above all, how absolute, and uncom- 
no higher motives than a mere compromise | promising, and god-like is a child’s sense of 
with worldly policy. For the Lord of all the|right! He recognizes no limitation to the law 
earth will do right, and govern the world of|of duty. He knows not policy until he learns 
mankind aright, whenever man is prepared to| it from the evil practices of the world. Repeat 
submit to that government, and would have| toa child the immortal lessons of peace and 
thrown off the yoke of the oppressor and let the | love which Christ uttered, and he instantly 
oppressed go free in his own good time, with- | recognizes the very commandments of God, and 
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asks, “ Why do men ill-treat one another ?” 
With a terrible fidelity of application he turns 
your instructions directly upon you, and de- 
mands, since such is God’s law, why do you do 
thus and so?—Anon. - 


mind listless and sad. If the bones have not 
enough lime, they have no strength, are easily 
bent, and the patient is rickety; if ther@is too 
much lime, then the bones are brittle, and are 
broken by the slightest fall or unusual strain. 
The highest skill of the physician in these ca- 
ses consists in determining the excess or deficit 
of any element, and in supplying such food or 
drug as will meet the case ; when the medical 
attendant cannot determine what is wanting nor 
furnish the supply, nature is often loud enough 
in her calls, through the tastes or appetites, to 
indicate very clearly what item of food or drink 
contains the needed elements ; this is the “ In- 














































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I cannot unite with C. M. in his regret that 
the communication of N. R., 6th mo. 27th, 
should have appeared in your paper, but think 
there should be great freedom in discussing this 
question, as well as all other questions of inter- 
est to socitty. I have been interested in reading 
both the communications referred to, as I was 
also with the one from W. G., 7th mo. 11th., but 
none of them touch upon the questions that 
I am unsettled upon in my own mind under the 
present circumstances. Can civil society exist 
without the use of force; could our Govern- 
ment have properly done otherwise than to 
repel force by force in the present existing state 
of society ; could aught else be done with the 
men who burned our houses and property and 
murdered our peaceable and inoffensive citizens 
by the light of noon-day on the 13th of the 
present month, except to use the military power 
against them? It may be for the want of faith 
but I confess I have seen no other way. Assu- 
ming this necessity of force as admitted, how 
far have we a right as citizens to decline 
to bear our portion of this burden? I am 
somewhat familiar with the arguments used by 
Friends in support of this testimony,to peace, 
and I do not now remember any that are more 
potent than those used by'Isaac Parry in his 
controversy with the lawyer at Harrisburg, vol. 
15, Friends’ Intelligencer, page 741; but do 
they answer us in our present circumstances? 


New York, Tth mo. 27th, 1863. C. 


say of but one article of human food, that it 
contains all the constituents necessary to supply 
the human body with every element requisite 
for its welfare, and that is pure milk, as supplied 
by the mother of*the new being; but after the 
first years of life, the body demands new ele- 
ments, in order to enable it to meet the duties 
which increasing age imposes; hence, nature 
dries up this spring, as being no longer adequate, 
and compels the search for other kinds of suste- 
nance, showing that milk is a proper sole food 
for the young ones ; and healthy grown persons 
who live upon it mainly will always become in- 
valids. 

All kinds of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
have within them a principle of preservation, as 
well as of perpetuity ; were that not the case, all 
that breathes or grows would die ; this principle 
or quality is common to man and beast, and all 
that springs from root or seed ; it is named “ In- 
stinct.” It is instinct which calls, by thirst, 
for water, when there is not fluid enough in the 
system. It is instinct which calls for food, by 
hunger, when a man is weak and needs renova- 
tion. It is curious and practically valuable as 
a means for the removal of disease, to notice 
the working of this instinct, for it seems to be 
almost possessed with a discriminating intelli- 
gence ; certain it is, that standard medical pub- 
lications give well authenticated facts, showing, 
that following the cravings of the appetite, the 
animal instinct has accomplished far more than 
the physician’s skill was able t6 do; has saved 
life in multitudes of cases, when science had 
done its best, but in vain. 

About three years ago, the little daughter of 
a farmer on the Hudson river had a fall, which 
induced a long, painful and dangerous illness, 
ending in blinduess ; medication availed nothing. 
By accident, a switch containing maple buds 
was placed in her hands, when she began to eat 
them, and called earnestly for more, and contin- 
ued to eat them with avidity, improving mean- 
while in her general health for some fifteen days 
or more, when this particular relish left her, 
and she called for candy, and, as in the case of 
the buds, ate nothing else for two weeks, whea 





THE INSTINCT OF APPETITE. 


Chemical analysis and physiological research 
have established, beyond dispute, that every ar- 
ticle of food and drink is composed of elements 
differing in quantity or quality. It is equally 
true that the various parts of the human frame 
are different in their composition, as the bone, 
the flesh, the nerve, the tendon, &c. But there 
is no element in the human body which is not 
found in some article of food or drink. A cer- 
tain normal proportion of these elements, prop- 
erly distributed, constitutes vigorous health, 
and forms a perfect body. If one of these ele- 
ments be in excess, certain forms of disease 
manifest themselves ; if there is not enough, 
some other malady affects the frame. When 
the blood contains less than its healthful amount 
of iron, it is poor, watery and comparatively 
colorless ; the muscles are flabby, the face pale. 
the eyes sunken, the whole body weak, the 


stinet of Appetite.” Chemistry is unable to © 
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this also was dropped, a more natural taste re- 
turning with returning eyesight and usual 
health. This was instinct calling for those ar- 
ticles of food which contained the elements the 
want of which lay between disease and re- 
covery. . 4 

A gentleman aged thirty-six, seemed to be in 
the last stages of consumptive disease, when he 
was seized with an uncontrollable. desire for 
common table salt ; he spread it in thick layers 
over his meat and over his bread and butter; 
he carried it in his vest pocket, which was daily 
emptied by eating a pinch at a time. He re- 
gained his health, and remained well for years 
afterwards. 

There are many persons who can record, from 
their own personal experience, the beginning of 
a return to health, from gratifying some insati- 
ate desire. Thecelebrated Professor Charles 
Caldwell was fond of relating in his lectures, 
that a young lady, abandoned to die, called for 
some pound-cake, which “science ” would have 
pronounced a deadly dose ; but as her case was 
considered hopeless, she was gratified, and recov- 
ered, living in good health afterwards. But in 
some forms of dyspepsia, to follow the cravings 
is to aggravate the disease. In low fevers, ty- 
phoid, yielding to the cravings is certain death, 

To know when and how to follow the instinct 
of appetite, to gratify the cravings of nature, is 
of inestimable value. There is a rule which is 
always safe, and will save life in multitudes of 
cases, where the most skilfully ‘‘ exhibited ” 
drugs have been entirely unavailing. Partake 
at first of what nature seems to crave, in ver 
small quantities; if no uncomfortable feeling 
follows, gradually increase the amount, until no 
more is called for. These suggestions and facts 
find confirmation in the large experience of that 
now beautiful and revered name, Florence 
Nightingale, whose memory will go down with 
blessing and honor side by side with that of 
John Howard. She says: “I have seen, not 
by ones or tens, but by hundreds, cases where 
the stomach not only craves, but digests things 
which have never been laid down in any dieta- 
ry for the sick, especially for the sick whose 
diseases were -produced by bad food. Fruit, 
pickles, jams, gingerbread, fat of ham, of bacon, 
suet, cheese, butter-milk, &c., were administer- 
ed freely, with happy results, simply because 
the sick craved them.” —Scientific American. 


——————<6 
SKIN AND LEATHER BOTTLES. 


The use of skin bottles prevails still very ex- 
tensively in all parts of western Asia; though 
earthen bottles are also common, and were so in 
ancient times, as we know both from Scripture 
aad from explorations in Egypt and at Nineveh. 
I did not happen to notice them at Alexandria, 
where I entered on my oriental wanderings ; 
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but at Cairo I saw them at almost every turn in 
the streets, and on the backs of the water-carri- 
ers between that city and Bulak, its port on the 
Nile. After that I met with them constantly, 
wherever I travelled, both in Egypt and Syria. 
They are made of the skins of animals, especial- 
ly of the goat, and in various forms. aa are 
more commonly made so as to retain the figure 
of the animal from which the skin is taken. 
The process is said to be this: they cut off the 
head of the goat, kid, or sheep, as the case may 
be, and then strip off the skin whole from the 
body, without cutting it, except at the extrem- 
ities. The neck constitutes the mouth of the 
bottle ; and, asthe only places that need to be 
sewed wp are where the feet were cut off, the 
skin, when distended with water, has precisely 
the appearance or form of the animal to which 
it belonged. That bottles of this shape have 
been used in the eastern countries from the 
earliest antiquity, that they were common in the 
days of the patriarchs and the Pharaohs, I had 
an interesting proof in one of the tombs near 
the Ghizeh pyramids. Among the figures on 
the walls I saw a goat-shaped bottle, as exactly 
like those now seen in Cairo, as if it had been 
painted from one of them by a modern artist. 
It was not a “ bottle,” in our sense of the word, 
but “water skin,” according to the Hebrew, 
which Abraham took and placed on the shoulder 
of Hagar, when he sent her forth into the des- 
ert. (Genesis 21: 14.) 

Bottles are also made of leather, dressed for 
the purpose, and are of various sizes, from the 


Y | pouch containing two or three quarts, which the 


traveller may sling over his shoulder, to the ox- 
hide in which caravans preserve their supplies 
of water on long journeys, when they meet with 
broeks or cisterns only at distant intervals. In 
the course of time such vessels become rigid and 
brittle ; and hence arose the necessity of putting 
new wine into new bottles, besause it is only 
while they are fresh and flexible that they can 
withstand the pressure of fermentation ; on the 
contrary, old wine, which is past that process, 
may be put with safety into old bottles. 

When these bottles, from long-continued use, 
become rent or break away, they are sewed up, 
or have patches put on them ; and, as the result 
of such repairs, they often present an exceed- 
ingly ragged and piebald appearance. With 
this fact before us, we can understand the ruse 
de guerre to which the Gibeonites resorted when 
they attempted to impose themselves on Joshua 
as strangers from a distant country. “They 
did werk wilily, and went and made as if they 
had been ambassadors, and took old sacks upou 
their asses, and wine-bottles (properly skins), 
oldand rent, bound up ; and old shoes and clout - 
ed upon their feet, and old garments upon them, 
and all the bread of their provision was dry and 
mouldy ; they went to Joshua at Gilgal” (but a 
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few miles, in fact, from their own homes), “ and 
said unto him and the men of Israel, We be 
come from a far country ; now, therefore, make 
ye a league with us.” (Joshua ix, 4-6.)—J/- 
lustrations of Scripture. 


and willingness for the change. She entertained no 
unkind feelings towards any of the human family, 
and was highly esteemed by all who knew her. 


ee ——— 
MORAL EFFECT OF BEAUTY. 


It has been said by Schiller, in his letters on 
“Esthetic Culture, that the sense of beauty 
never furthered the performance of a single 
duty. And though this falsity is not wholly 
and in terms admitted, yet it seems to be partly 
and practicallyso in much. of the doing and 
teaching even of holy men, who, in the recom- 
mending of the love of God to us, refer but 
seldom to thuse things in which it is most 
abundantly and immediately shown; though 
they insist much on his giving of bread, and 
raiment, and health, (which he gives to all in- 
ferior creatures,) they require us not to thank 
him for that glory of his works which he has 
permitted us alone to perceive; they tell us 
often to meditate in the closet, but they send 
us not, like Isaac, into the fields at even; they 
dwell on the duty of self-denial, but they ex- 
hibit not the duty of delight. It seems to me, 
that the real sources of this bluntness in the 
feelings toward the splendor of the grass and 
glory of the flower, are less to be found in ardor 
of occupation, in seriousness of compassion, or 
heavenliness of desire, than in the turning of 
the eye at intervals of rest too selfishly within ; 
the want of power to shake off the anxieties of 
actual and near interest, and to leave results in 
God’s hands; the scorn of all that does not 
seem immediately apt for our purposes, or open 
to our understanding, and, perhaps, something 
of pride, which desires rather to investigate 
than tofeel. I believe that the root of almost 
every schism and heresy from which the Chris- 
tian church has ever suffered, has been the ef- 
fort of men to earn, rather than to receive, their 
salvation; and that the reason that preaching 
is so commonly ineffectual is, that it calls on 
men oftener to work for God, than to behold 
God working for them. If for every rebuke 
that we utter of men’s vices, we put forth a 
claim upon their hearts; if for every assertion 
of God’s demands from them, we could substi- 
tute a display of his kindness to them ; if, in 
fine, instead of assuming the being of an awful 
Deity, which men, though they cannot deny, 
are always unwilling, sometimes unable, to con- 
ceive, we were to show them a near, visible, 
inevitable, but all-beneficent Deity, whose 
presence makes the earth itself a heaven, I 
think there would be fewer deaf children sit- 
ting in the market-place.—Ruskin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1863. 


The Philadelphia Educational Executive 
Committee of Friends will meet on 6th day 
morning, 8th mo. 14th, at 11 o’clock, at Race 
Street Meeting House. Full attendance is de- 
sirable, as business of importance may come 
before it. 





Jos. M. TRuMAN, Jr., Clerk. 





Marrigp, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, on Fifth-day the 23d of 7th mo., in Chatham, 
Columbia Co., New York, Epwin~ Buacxsurn, of 
Baltimore, Md., to Marra, daughter of Henry J. and 
Judith Powell, of the former place. 


eR Oe 


Diep, on the 9th of 7th mo., at his residence in 
Loudoun Co., Virginia, in the 67th year of bis age, 
Joun Smrru, an Elder of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. In the removal of this truly estimable Friend, 
the meeting to which he belonged has to mourn the 
loss of one of its most exemplary members. Duringa 
protracted illness, attended at times with much suf- 
fering, he often expressed his unshaken confidence 
in the arm of Divine Power, and his gratitude for 
all the mercies he had experienced ; thus affording 
evidence that his Heavenly Father, whom he had 
served while in health, was nigh him in the hour 
of trial, to sustain and comfort him with the assur- 
ance of eternal life. 


——, on 7th mo. 19th last, Lavra Owens, in her 
2d year, daughter of David and Lucretia Conard, 
members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 19th of Seventh month, 1863, 
Anna Lupton, wife of Richard Lupton, aged 
59 years 2 months and 12 days. In recording the 
death of this dear friend, we feel that a tribute is 
due from us who have intimately known of hér care- 
ful stepping in the thorny path she had to tread, 
believing her to be an example of meek endurance 
and great resignation to her Heavenly Father’s will. 
The memory of such is blessed. May the canopy of 
Divine love that was round about her during her last 
illness, (which was long and painful) sustaining and 
comforting her, enable us who are left a little longer 
to work out our salvation by obedience to the Divine 
commands, sealed by the evidence of unerring truth 
upon our spirits, witnessing the promise verified to 
her by experience, that to the trusting soul, “Thou 
art health in sickness, strength in weakness, and a 
present helper in every needful time.” 


——, on the 2d of 5th mo., 1863, at her residence, 
at Pipe Creek, Hannan Moors, in the 96th year of 
ber age. She wasa member of Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting and Particular Meeting, and filled the sta- 
tien of Elder for about forty years. She retained 
her faculties in a remarkable degree to the close of 
life, and gave repeated evidence of her readiness 





————-—~0——— 


APPRECIATION.—You may fail to shine, in 
the opinion of others, both in your conversg- 
tion and actions, from being superior, as well 
as inferior, to them.—Lord Greville. 
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Every mountain path that led away into free- 
dom was pertinaciously tried ; while the plaints 
of the sheep, and the hoarse remonstrances of the 
dogs, were prodigious; for that mysterious thing, 
instinct,which no psychologist can define, was in 
full exercise on either part. At last the battle 
of intelligence was fairly fought out, and the 
poor silly sheep were of course the losing party. 
Wastdale was at length left to the mystic dance 
of lights and shadows over the purple heights, 
to the glancing trip of the silver-shod sunbeams 
across the blue of the lake, to the solemn bind- 
ings and loosings of cloud-fillets across the grey 
foreheads of Scawfell and Yewbarrow, and to the 
solitary minstrelsy of the streams. Strands, the 
small hamlet at the foot of Wastwater, was also 
left behind ; the many-hued Screes: ceased to 
wail back the lamentations of the travellers, and 
to startle up to the louder expostulations of the 
dogs ; and the procession moved away, no matter 
whither: Boy and Glen knew, but the writer 
does not. The sale was effected; (at the fair 
next day, no doubt, now we think of it); £35, 
as the satisfactory proceeds, were tied up in 
the old leather bag and stowed away in a safe 
pocket, and the master shepherd and his two 
subordinates were on their homeward way. 

By the time they reached the Strands, it was 
late and growing dark. The date was the 15th 
of October—a good way on in the golden month; 
and all the wonderful lightings up of the eoppice- 
wood, al the reds and golds and bronzes, failed 
to illuminate the glooms of the path. The dogs 
were tired ; so was William Burns himself. Ha! 
Those two ill-looking men again. Why, he 
saw them yesterday in the fair, hanging about 
the pens, and entering with benevolent interest 
into the progress of every bargain. Where can 
they be going at this time of night? No tour- 
ists they. Boy and Glen come closer up to 
master’s side—now one on either hand—now one 
before, the other behind. The men are not in 
sight now. 

“ Come, my lads,” says William to his dogs, 
as they plod past Wastdale Hall. Presently, 
Boy, who was in advance, stopped abruptly and 
gave a short growl. There are actually the two 
men again, standing by the wood-bordered road- 
side. In an instant one of them springs upon 
William Burns, grapples with him, and throws 
him heavily to the ground. The second manis 
also on him in a moment. Now, Boy, is the 
and contravening their desperate determination | time to prove thy intrepid loyalty! The fine 
to rejoin their fellows. Thesevered members| fellow springs upon the second robber—robber ? 
of a flock make a dead point of running together’) nay, murderer; who knows which ? and a loud 
again, like separated globules of quicksilver, | scream testifies that he has a pretty firm grip. 
which are always ready to flow back to be ab-| Glen, too, shows himself fully equal to the 
sorbed into the original mass. The sheep, on| emergency, and actually takes his stand across 
this occasion, seemed convinced that the officious | his prostrate master’s face. The highwaymen 
dogs must have wade a mistake ; it could never | were not prepared for such gallantry in a couple 
be intended to separate them from the rest of | of sober sheep-dogs. The odds were other than 
society, and to drive them off to a new destiny.! they had calculated on. It was to have been 








































OUR MOUNTAIN SHEEP DOGS. ~— 


They are noble fellows, the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland sheep dogs ; the mountaineers, lov- 
ing their home, which is shelfed up on the hidl- 
side or else fitted into the snuggest angle of the 
glen, with all the sentiment of a Swiss cow-herd, 
and yet ever active, upon the still higher princi- 
ple of loyalty to their master’s service. Where- 
ever master goes, dog goes with unquestioning 
confidence: he would go by his side to the 
Antarctic pole if his master set his face that 
way ; though the faithful heart would sink within 
him when he had left the shadows of the moun- 
tains, and the great plumy tail would begin to 
droop as soon as he found himself an emigrant 
from the land of the black-nosed sheep. What- 
ever master does is right; for the sheep-dog 
holds the true old Jacobite doctrine that “the 
king can do no wrong,” and he maintains his 
veneration for his sometimes very wayward lord 
under the most testing circumstances. 

But sometimes our mountain sheep-dog rises 
intoahero. William Burns knows what service 
he is capable of rendering in life-and-death 
danger. William Burns belongs to that little 
fellowship of householders who dwell in the 
deep hollow of Wastdale Head—the “ Den of 
Wastdale,” as Wordsworth called it, when he 
saw how it was built in by mountain walls, and 
sternly guarded by giant battlements, buttress, 
rampart, and ravelin. The dwellers in the eight 
homes of Wastdale Head are not savage folk : 
primitive they may be, yet théyare pleasant and 
courteous in their own plain way. The eight 
households have their eight pews in the small 
kirk of the vale ; and the “ round schoolmaster” 
has the best seat by the peat fire, William 
Burns is a sheep farmer, and he owns seven 
hundred little ragged sheep,whose two thousand 
eight hundred black legs all scourthe mountain’s 
sides, scramble up the crags like chamois, and 
then wheel round, for the black faces to deter- 
mine what may be the immediate mission of 
Boy and Glen, the two noble sheep-dogs who 
are charging up the fall. 

William was minded to sell some of the seven 
hundred one day in October last; and Boy,Glen, 
and master wege all breathless with the excite- 
ment of collecting the flock from their wild pas- 
tures, sorting and selecting, drafting off the 
doomed ones that were sentenced to banishment, 
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two sturdy ruffians against one simple, tired 
shepherd, with a heavy bag of gold in his pocket, 
and they found themselves involved in a life-and 
death conflict with two magnificent mountaineers 
with very sharp teeth, who would die on the 
spot sooner than master should be harmed. The 
instinct of self-preservation works upon the terri- 
fied robbers, and away they scamper down the 
road, over the wall and off into the unknown 
darkness, with Boy close at their heels. ‘“ But 
no, that will never do,” thinks William Burns, 
recovering from the struggle and the fall: “I 
had better have my brave fellows beside me the 
rest of the way home ;” and Boy is recalled from 
hot pursuit. 

There was something to talk about that night 
in the eight homes of Wastdale Head; ay, and 
something to be thankful for. It was of God’s 
goodness that the grateful shepherd crossed his 
threshold in peace, stepping out of danger and 
thick darkness into home comfort and hearth- 
light, with his bag of honest wealth safe in his 
pocket under his plaid, and with his two brave 
friends trying to get a lick at his hands. It 
was of God’s mercy, William Burns; and mind 
not to satisfy thyself with merely telling the 
good wife to make a “terrible big” dish of 
oatmeal porridge for thy panting deliverers ; 
but prove thy deeper gratitude to God thy 
Saviour, by the lasting thankfulness of thy heart 
and of thy life. 

When snow covers the buried land with its 
broad winding-sheet, masking the features of the 
country by filling up hollows, raising mounds, 
and building walls where commonly none exist, 
the mountain sheep-dogs. are of inappreciable 
value to the shepherd. Some time ago there was 
avery heavy fall of snow in the month of March. 
A sheep-farmer who dwells on a high moorland, 
and owns six hundred sheep, had plunged out 
into the deep snows and plodded wearily over 
the fell, to count heads and see that they were 
all extant. Of course the two dogs went to 
help. Ten, twenty, one hundred, two hundred, 
five hundred and eighty: there ought to be six 
hundred. Twenty were missing. The master’s 
hand is stretched out on this side, and Lassie 
makes a laborious sweep, wading and plunging 
as best she may through deep snow-drifts. No, 
none there ; and, looking wistfully in her mas- 
ter’s face, she communicates her failure. The 
hand is stretched out in that direction, and 
Bramble obeys the semaphore signal with the 
same disheartening result. So they went on 
for hours, until both master and dogs were per- 
fectly exhausted. At last the former whistled a 
recall. ‘“ Coom, lads, I can’t stand no more of 
this, any how;” and he leaves the twenty missing 
sheep to their forlorn fate. But Bramble will 
not go home ; he even refuses to obey his mas- 
ter’s call—a most rare act of disobedience, and 
only to be justified by very exceptional circum- 


stances. Greatly spent, the master had reached 
his home and had settled in beside his warm 
hearth, bemoaning the loss of those few poor 
sheep in the wilderness of snows. After some 
time there was a scratching heard at the door, 
It was banked up with snow; and when it was 
opened by the wife, an eddying cloud of dancing 
snow-flakes whirled into the room. Bramble 
rushed up to his master, fawned upon him and 
then ran to the door, entreating him, by his fine 
pleading face and eloquent gestures, to follow. 
No; master would rather lose those twenty 
sheep than his own life. But Bramble insists: 
he seizes master by the leg of the trousers and 
drags, fairly drags him, towards the door. And 
so theshepherd yields the point, unwillingly goes 


by Lassie, follows his eager pioneer for three 
weary miles over the fell. At length Bramble 
stops short and begins to dig furiously ; Lassie 
falls to work with sympathetic zeal ; master digs 
with all his might also; and there, many feet 
deep down in a snow-drift, they came upon the 
twenty sheep, all huddled together in a sort of 
crystal cavern, which had been hollowed around 
them by the warmth of their panting bodies. 

In the drover days, when the sheep and cattle 
tramped wearily day after day to London, in or- 
der to be eaten when they got there, instead of 
travelling in their open carriages, as they do 
now, upon the great iron roads of the land, the 
dog was often summarily dismissed as soon as he 
had escorted his charge safe to their doom. 
Master went home on the top of the coach ; but 
Laddie must find his way back alone and on 
foot. And how about his rations, by the way? 
Ah! that was all an understood thing. Laddie, 
alas! knew every public-house on the road, 
knew perfectly well where master baited and 
lodged, and was himself perfectly well known 
in the accustomed haunts. ‘“ Oh, here’s the 
drover’s dog come hack: very well, give him 
his feed :” and the expected bowl of porridge, 
sometimes varied by the luxury of a bone, was 
forthwith supplied. A short siesta followed; 
and then, stretching his tired limbs, Laddie was 
off again on tramp for his distant home. 

These are specimen cases, representing a mass 
of facts. It were easy to multiply them; easy 
to tell of the nutting party in the beautiful 
woods of Eggerslack, and how one of the elder- 
ly ladies lost her pocket, (the string being 
treacherous,) and all the interesting variety 
assorted goods, which travelled about in that 
mysterious old-fashioned omnibus, disappeared 
with it: how, in great consternation, the lady 
appealed to acountryman whom she encountered, 
and he asked for something personal to herself 
for his fine Colly to smell at : that she drew off 
her glove, which was held with great solemnity 
to the dog’s nose : that, pointing to the ground, 
master then said to Colly, ‘“‘ Go—seek :” that 





forth into the wild waste again, and, attended , 
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Colly, with a look of eager intelligence, forth- 
with darted off in the direction which the lady 
had taken as she threaded the tangled coppice, 
where honeysuckles, brambles, and eglantines 
laced themselves in and out amongst the screens 
of hazel, weaving bowers over the grey rocks, 
and making cool green sun-shade for the pensive 
hare-bells : how that, after a long time, Colly 
came back with the great pouch in his mouth, 
right end up, and not a single article missing 
from the miscellaneous collection. Colly’s self- 
importance on this occasion was prodigious ; for 
to serve a lady in so delicate a trust as this, was 
avery different thing from hunting up a vagrant 
sheep from the wild fells; and for one white 
day in his life, the old tawny sheep-dog was a 
courtier. Poor fellow! he had to come down 
to real life again, with all its common duties ; 
but for the time his head was almost turned. 

Then there was old Ring—so called because 
he had a white collar around his neck, while all 
the rest of his person was funereal black. One 
night Ring insisted upon sleeping within doors, 
and took up his station in the farm kitchen. 
Some time past midnight an appealing cry was 
heard: it was a human voice; and, striking a 
light and taking his shepherd staff, master went 
down-stairs. There was great black Ring stand- 
ing upright, with hind feet on the floor and fore 
feet on the window sill, holding by the neck a 
powerful house-breaker, who was half inside, 
half outside the window. The shepherd staff 
soon came into collision with the burglar ; Ring 
gave up his death-grip ; and the intruder disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Let it not be supposed, from the formidable 
character of two of these stories, that ‘“ high- 
waymen and robbers stout” are frequent visitors 
to our beautiful lake-land. They are not sup- 
posed to have much taste for the picturesque, 
and they rarely disturb the equanimity of the 
calm dwellers in the mountain regions. These 
circumstances have been mentioned in order to 
prove that instinct, that wonderful gift of the 
kind Creator to his otherwise helpless creatures, 
does not simply run in one appointed groove, 
but is capable of a fine adaptation to very novel 
circumstances. Noexperience gained upon the 
snowy fells of winter, or on the purple heights 
of summer, amongst the woolly-folk, their espe- 
cial charge, could have qualified Boy, and Glen, 
and Ring to rise suddenly into heroes. They 
had never been informed of the social fact that 
4 foot-pad is an evil thing, and that a man be- 
comes a burglar, if he break open a wooden 
shutter at dead of night. These are compli- 
cated ideas, springing out of an artificial condi- 
tion of society, and not by any means things 
which obtain in the primitive life amidst the 
tufts of thymy herbage, and broad sweeps of 
purple heather, and the tiny forest of waving 
ferns. God, who gave the gift of instinct, can 


. 
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adapt it to new services, and employ it by his 
overruling providence for the aid and tite de- 
liverance of man.— Leisure Hour. 


HOUSES ON THE CITY WALLS. 


In Acts ix. 24, 25, we read that the Jews at 
Damascus sought to kill Paul, and “ watched 
the gates day and night ” for that purpose ; but 
“ the disciples took him by night and let him 
down through the wall in a basket.” But in 
2 Corinthians xi. 33, the apostle says, with ref- 
erence to the same escape, that “ he was let down 
in a basket through a window through the wall.” 
Now, how do these different expressions stand 
related to each other? The common view is 
that the house where Paul was secreted was 
built on the wall of the city, with a window 
projecting over it ; and hence it could be said, 
according to Luke’s narrative in the Acts, that 
Paul was “ let down through the wall,” without 
any reference to the house ; or, as in the Epistle 
to ‘the Corinthians, that he was “let down 
through a window through the wall.” The 
house of Rahab, who concealed the Hebrew spies, 
is supposed to have been in such a situation, 
and to have had such a window. “ Then she 
let them down by a cord through the window ; 
for her house was upon the town-wall, and she 
dwelt upon the wall.” ¢ oshua ii. 15.) See, 
also, the account of David’s escape, in 1 Samuel 
xix. 12. I saw houses built on the walls, with 
overhanging windows, in several of the eastern 
cities. 

It occurred to me to inquire of one of the 
American missionaries at Sidon what he thought 
of the point in question. We were standing at 
the time in the balcony of a window of the 
house which he occupied in that city He in- 
clined to assent to the common view, and added : 
“ We have here before us an example of just 
such an arrangement. This house is contigu- 
ous to the city wall, and the floor where we 
stand is beyond the line of the wall ; so that a 
person descending from this window would 
alight on the ground outside of the city. 

Possibly another explanation may be the cor- 
rect one. A few steps to the left of Bab-is- 
Shurkeh, the gate on the east side of Damascus, 
I observed two or three windows in the exter- 
nal face of the wall, opening into houses on the 
inside of the city. If Saul was let down ae 
such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall), it would be still more ex- 
act to interchange the two expressions ; that is, 
we could say, as in the Acts, that he escaped 
« through the wall,” or as in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that he escaped “through a win- 
dow through the wall.” 

As I stood with a friend, who resided at Da- 
mascus, looking at the windows referred to above, 
a couple of men came to the top of the wall with 
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a round, shallow basket, full of rubbish, which 
they emptied over the wall. ‘Such a basket,” 
said my friend, “ the people use here for almost 
every sortof thing. If they are digging a well, 
and wish to send a man down into it, they put 
him in such a basket ; and that those who aid- 
ed Paul’s escape should have used a basket for 
the purpose, was entirely natural according to 
the present customs of the country. Judging 
from what is done now, it is the only sort of 
vehicle of which men would be apt to think un- 
der such circumstances,” Pilgrims are admit- 
ted into the monastery at Mount Sinai in a simi- 
Jar manner. <A rope with a basket attached to 
it, islet down from a window or door, about 
thirty feet above the ground. Those who are to 
ascend, seat themselves, one after another, in 
this basket, and are thus drawn up by means of 


a pully or windlass turned by those in the con- 
vent.— Hackett. 





POWER AND GENTLENESS, 
OR THE CATARACT AND THE STREAMLET. 


Noble the mountain stream 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness—thunder in its deafening sound ! 
Mark how its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies ; 


Thence in a summer shower, 
+ Steeping the rocks around—O tell me, where 
Could majesty and power 
Be clothed in forms more beautifally fair? 


Yet lovelier in my viéw, 

The streamlet flowing silently serene ; 
Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives, itself unseen ! 


It flows through‘flowery meads, 

Gladdening the herds which on its inargin browse; 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs, 
Gently it marmars by 

The viliage church-yard : its low plaintive tone, 
A dirge-like melody, 

For worth and beauty modest as its own. 


More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house in the sunshine bright, 
_ And o’er the pebbles leaps 
Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 


May not its course express” 
In characters which they who run may read, 
The charms of gentleness, 
Were but its still, small voice allowed to plead ? 


What are the trophies gained 

By power, alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath unstained, 

Won by the charities that gladden life? 


Niagara’s stream might fail, 
And human happiness be undisturbed : 
‘ But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were her still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curbed. 


FAITH. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod: 


Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and 
wear 


Still will we trust in God! 
Our eyes see dimly till by Faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed, 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, Gop !—nor let our weak preferring. 
Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed; 
Choose for us, Gop !—Thby wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind: 
So, from our sky the Night shall furl her shadows, 
And Day pour gladness through his golden gates; 
Our rough path lead to flower-enameled meadows 
Where Joy our coming waits. 
Let us press on, in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss— 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our Crown, beyond the Cross. 


—_—___—_~er 


“ YOU WILL THINK OF IT WHEN THEY ARE 
DEAD.” 


The omission of kind and comforting words, 
you will think of; the neglect of little acts of 
tender love, such as would be real expressions 
of gratitude for what they have suffered and 
done for you in your helplessness, and have 
always done for you—thoughts of these things 
will enter into your hearts like so many fine- 
pointed darts. Especially will these be felt 
when you come to be parents, and live over for 
your children what your parents have lived 
through for you. 


I knew a young woman whose father died 


when she was about eighteen years of age. She, 
with the rest of the children, was considered 
obedient and respectful to their father. The 
father himself said, when dying, in speaking to 
a friend concerning his children, “ { have good 
children; never one of them gave me a disre- 
spectful word.” But after all this, I have 
known that daughter to say, that the remem- 
brance of having omitted to speak some sweet, 
consoling words, which she might have spoken 
to her father, and of omitting to do some un- 
asked and unexpected acts of gentle, care-taking 
love, which she might have done, had caused 
her more painful sensations than she could ex- 
press. ‘“ 1 remember,” she said, “ one instance, 
which had been brought to my mind by some 
little act of my child towards me, so that the 
music of my soul was hushed, and my spirit’ for 
a season, was clothed in mourning. I wished 
my father back again, long enough, at least, for 
me to act my part toward him over again, and 
let him see what was in my heart to do for his 
comfort. The instance was simply this —I 
was jroning; my father was in the room, i 
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feeble health, from which he suffered for years 
before his death. He asked me if I could not 
set the iron upon my clothes in a gentler man- 
ner, as the jarring disturbed his head. I im- 


From the North British Review. 
VEGETABLE EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued from page 334.) 










































mediately made a change according to his re- 
quest, but not half so much as I might have 
made, had I realized how agreeable a gentler 
action would have been to him. When I was 
nearly done, I noticed by the turning of his 
eyes toward the table, that the noise yet hurt 
him. I never forgot that anxious look of suf- 
fering ; and since I have had feeble health, and 
have felt many harassing jars which my little 
thoughtless children have made, I have many a 
time sighed out, ‘Oh, the thoughtlessness of 
adult children !—what sorrow it makes for them 
in after years |’ ”— Friends’ Review. 


We have said that the genus Botrytis, to 
which the potato parasite * belongs, contains 
several species which are exceedingly destruc- 
tive in this country. Théy are the most com- 
mon and abundant of all fungi. For ages they 
have met the eye in innumerable fields and gar- 
dens. Oniohs, cabbages, turnips, beet-root, 
peas, gourds, spinach, almost all the green crops 
we raise, often suffer severely from this blight. 
In seasons favorable for their development, they 
spread like wildfire and destroy everything be- 
fore them. Various species of Erysiphe prove 
very destructive‘ to fruit and forest trees, cloth- 
ing their leaves with a flocculent cottony tissue. 
The peach is frequently hopelessly injured by 
this cause. Other kinds of fungi grow op the 
roots of apple and pear trees, producing prema- 
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3% = = = a ; | One onesie Rhytisma acerinum, must be 
dia gi<aiaia|™ familiar to the most careless and unobservant 
Bis "| O | ao | a | eye, a8 occurring on the maple tree, causing 
lon! oad ant and on) those black unsightly blotches with which the 
| 27 es 80 | 82| 78 leaves are covered. Itis the most abundant 
e = . = = = and pertinacious of all fungi, confining itself 
El 30 | 72| 79| 83| 82 entirely to.the maple, and attacking every tree 


and every leaf with the utmost “impartiality. 
Vegetable epidemics in the shape of black mil- 
dews, caused by species of antennaria and allied 
genera, are now and then fearfully fatal to the 
coffee plantations of Ceylon, the orange groves 
of St. Michael, the olive woods in the south of 
Europe, and the mulberry trees of Syria and 
China. The leaves of these different trees— 
upon the produce of which, the welfare and in- 
dustry of whole provinces depend—are clothed 
literally with sackcloth and ashes. Myriads of 
dark-colored, felt-like patches, sprinkled with 
dust, close up the breathing pores, prevent the 
free admission of air and the stimulating effect 
of direct sunlight, and thus dwarf and destroy 
the trees, causing annually the loss»of many 
thousand pounds. A peculiar — of oidium 
renders the cultivation of the hop exceedingly 
precarious. It luxuriates on the leaves and 
shoots of the vine, favored by the dampness 
and stagnation of the air, caused by the close 
overshadowing poles, and by the peculiar mode 
in which the hop is propagated, viz., by division 
of the roots and branches, having a tendency 
to weaken its constitution. 
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Mean of the week 79-5. 
Same time last year 80-0. 
Mean of the past month 76-35. 
Same time last year 76-10. 
Rain during the week 1} inches. 
Rain during the past month 6-375 inches. 
Same time last year 3-000 inches, 2-125 in. 
of which fell on the 2d and 3d of the month, 
after which time a drought commenced and 
lasted until the 12th of the 9th month. 
‘The quantity of rain which fell the past 7th 
month, 43 inches. ° 
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Same time last year 31-625 inches. 

And the whole quantity for the past two 
years, 1861—47-21 ; and 1862—4 inches, leav- 
ing but 5 inches for the balance of the year, 
according to the analogy. 

Homer Eacuvs. 
Saati ocean 

Beauty.—Beanuty, unaccompanied by virtue, 

is a3 a flower without perfume.—/rom the French. 








It is worthy of re- 
mark, as showing either the capriciousness of 
fungi, or the differences actually existing in 
the nature and habits of species closely allied, 
that, while the potato was universally destroyed 
in Kent in 1844, the hop — in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, exposed to the same atmos- 
pheric influences, were never so flourishing and 
remunerative. On the Continent, a ‘very re- 
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markable fungoid epidemic occasionally occurs, 
caused by a kind of mould, called Lanosa ni- 
valis, from its singular habitat, and the woolly, 
flocculent appearance which it presents. It is 
developed beneath the snow on grass and corn- 
blades, appearing in white patches a foot or 
mote in diameter, tinging the snow with a red- 
dish hue, arising from the seeds of the fungus, 
which are of this color. Wherever it has run 
its course, it leaves a completely gray and 
withered plot behind. ‘ When snows have 
come on without previous frosts, it has been 
known to destroy whole crops, particularly of 
barley and rye. In places where it prevails ex- 
tensively, the farmers plow up the frozen sur- 
face, so complete and hopeless is the mischief 
effected on the young plants. Happily for us, 
it has not yet reached Britain; but that it will 
not, no one can predict, for all fungal diseases 
are very alarming, and all past experience of 
them'warns us that they may appear when least 
expected, especially in a climate where the 
seasons vary so much as they do in ours.” 
Shortly after the potato disease broke out in 
this country, the alarm excited by it was paral- 
leled in the vine-growing countries of Europe, 
by the sudden spread of an equally destructive 
in affecting the grape. The fungus, 
Oidium Tuckeri, concerned in this epidemic, 
made its first appearance, or. rather was first ob- 
served, in the hothouses of Mr. Slater, of Mar- 


gate, by his very intelligent gardener, Edward 
Tucker, after whom, in consequence, it received 


its specific name. It seems to have been pre- 
viously unknown to botanists. Its origin is 
very obscure. It is not a new creation, but 
probably a modification of’ an old and familiar 
fungus, some member of the vast group of the 
mucedines or mould family, whose forms are so 

rotean and so closely allied, that we might be- 
evs in their transmutation, without being ac- 
cused of Darwinian leanings. This new form 
found peculiar conditions at the time favorable 
for its development, which never occurred at 
any previous period. We know not whether 
the germs of the fungus spread from those pro- 
duced in the hothouses of Margate, or whether 
similar conditions elsewhere existing originated 
it without any connection existing between the 
places ; but certain it is, that an immense pro- 


fusion of the same fungus appeared almost sim- | fi 


ultaneously throughout the vineries in this 
country. Two years afterwards, the seeds borne 
across the Channel by winds reached France, 
where for a time their ravages were limited to 
the forcing-houses and trellised vines of Ver- 
sailles, and other private establishments in the 
neighborhood of Paris. But in 1851 it unhap- 
pily reached the open vineyards in the south 
as south-east of France, where it destroyed 
nearly the whole of the crops, rendering them 
unfit for food, and wine manufactured from the 
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partially decayed grapes undrinkable. | 
speedily spread from province to province with 
increased virulence, ravaging the vineyards 
formerly spared. The snow-clad Pyrenees of. 
fered no effectual barrier to its progress, but 
with resistless speed it forced its way into the 
finest provinces of Spain, where so deplorab) 
were the vineyards blighted by it, that in many 
places they were abandoned in despair. It 
crossed the Mediterranean to Algeria, extended 
its flight to the terraced vine-clad slopes of 
Lebanon, ruined the currants of the Greek ' 
Islands and the raisins of Malaga, and des. 
troyed so utterly the far-famed vintage of 
Madeira, that this wine is numbered among 
the things that wete. Everywhere the ravages 
of this pest were regarded as a national calamity. 
Thousands of laborers were thrown out of em- 
ployment; vineyards were silent and forsaken 
that formerly resounded with the merry laugh 
and the cheerful song ; bare poles were seen on 
the sunny hill-sides, or else covered with un- 
sightly masses. of decaying foliage, where for- 
merly the fragrant vine wreathed its graceful 
verdure, and offered its tempting and beautiful 
clusters of fruit. The simple and scanty meal 
of the workman was deprived of what used to 
give it relish ; and the distress in many places 
was awful. After raging for a number of years 
with similar if not increased violence, it sub- 
sided, like the potato disease, to a certain ex- 
tent,—whether owing to the remedies applied 
proving successful, or the conditions for its de- 
velopment proving unfavorable, it is impossible 
to say. Some places now enjoy complete im- 
munity from it; and in other places the culti- 
vation of the vine, formerly abandoned, is re- 
sumed with vigor and with every prospect of 
success. A large percentage of the crop is, 
however, season after season, still lost from this 
cause ; and probably the disease is now so com- 
pletely established, that it is vain to hope for ite 
speedy disappearance. 

The fungus which causes the vine epidemic 
is very minute, covering the affected grape like 
a white cobweb. From its radiating filaments 
several jointed stocks rise vertically like the 
pile of velvet, the upper joints swelling, assu- 
ming an egg-shape, and giving birth to the 1e- 
productive spores. It makes its appearance 
rst as a minute speck on the grape when 
about the size of a pea. It speedily en 
and covers the entire surface of the berry, in- 
vesting it with a network of interlacing fibres, 
exhausting its superficial juices, and crushing 
it within its embrace. So richly is it furnished 
with the means of propagation, that a succession 
of seeds is developed by the same filament, and 
three or four ripen and are dispersed at the 
same moment; while, so loosely are they at- 
tached to their receptacles, that the smallest 
breath of air or the least brush of an insect’s 
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wing carries them off to other grapes, to infect 
these with a similar blight. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


SEVENTH MONTH. 


1862, 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours, 
Rain all or nearly all day... 
Cloudy, without storms....... 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, 


12 days. 
1 “a 


7 “ 
ll a 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
4c. 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,|75.25 deg. 


Lowest do. do. do. 

Rain during the month, 

Deaths during the month, 
counting four current 
weeks in each year, 


‘Average of the mean températures o 
this month for the” past seventy-four 


period, 1793 and 1838 
Lowest do. do. 


In reference to the clear days, as chronicled 
above, probably fewer are recognized as such 
than would have been by many observers, and 
a0 the reverse with days on which rain has 
fallen, very slight sprinkles being recorded as 
rain; yet the writer believes the account to be 
correct. 

And as to the quantity of rain, he is indebt- 
ed to the valuable record at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital;and the kindness of the Superinten- 
dent of the Medical Department, for the follow- 
ing information. Since 1825 there have been 
but two years in which the amount of rain for 
the Seventh month has exceeded that which 
has fallen this year. The following exhibit will 


speak for itself’: 

in 7th +~ ‘eae year. enna the year. 
1858. 6.296 inch. 54.545 inch. 75.50 deg. 
1855. 6.410 “ 44096 “ 78.50 “ 
1863. 6,009 “ 77.09 « 


In most years, the amount has not exceeded, 
varying from a quarter, toa third of this ;— 
in 1841—55.50 inches fell during the entire 
year, but only 31.16 inches had fallen before 
Eighth-month, first. Whereas this year 87.06 


inches have already fallen, so that it would 
seem likely either, that a dry spell should su- 
pervene, or that by the close of the present 
year, the quantity will far exceed any preced- 
ing year. Itis believed that rain has fallen 
upon a greater number of days, during the 
month under review for this year, than any cor* 
responding one for about forty years (and prob- 
ably for a longer period.) In 1853 the whole 
amount of rain in the same month fell on nine 
days; in 1855 upon five days only, whilst, this 
year rain has fallen (according to our account 
above,) on twenty-one days out of the thirty-one. 


J.M.E. 
Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 8d, 1863. 


QUININE. 


Alexander the Great died of the common re- 
mittent fever at Babylon, and Oliver Cromwell 
was carried off by ague. A few doses of qui- 
nine would doubtless have saved their lives, and 
might have materially influenced the course of 
history. But when the great Macedonian ex- 
pired, the ‘medicinal virtues of the Peruvian 
bark produced by the Cinchona trees were 
unknown outside their native forests, and when 
ouf Lord Protector had breathed his last they 
were just beginning to be known in London. 
Since then the value of quinine has been gen- 
erally appreciated, and who shall say how many 
valuable lives are daily saved by its administra- 
tion? In low, marshy situations where ague 
prevails, and in the tropics, it has become in- 
dispensable. All the pluck, enterprise, and 
devotion of modern explorers would, in many 
instances, have been completely neutralized by 
deadly climates, if it had not been for abund- 
ant supplies of this medicine; and, aided by 
the same silent agent, Europeans have been able 
to plant happy homes in districts which, with- 
out this powerful aid, would have been simply 
their burial places. 

About 4,200,000 pounds Peruvian bark are 
imported annually into England alone, and the 
yearly demand for this drug made upon the 
South-American Cinchona forests, includin 
those of New-Granada, Ecuador, Peru, pe 
Bolivia, is probably not below 3,000,000 Ibs. 
Even if this quantity were collected with due 

for the lives of the trees producing it— 
which is not the case—the drain would be enor- 
mods; but when we consider that the Cin- 
chonas do not form entire forests by themselves, 
but grow isolated amongst other trees—that the 
most reckless system has been and is pursued 
in gathering their product, and that this per- 
nicious system -has been followed for several 
centuries, we cannot wonder that whole regions 
formerly abounding in bark are now stripped of 
it. The present high prices for bark have in- 
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duced the natives to search the remotest parts. 
Wilds never before trodden by civilized man 
have been visited; and many a poor cascarillero 
or bark-collector, losing his way, has laid down 
his life in search of that medicine which was 
to save the lives of others. 

Such, however, is the recklessness pursued 
in collecting bark, and the never-ceasing and 
daily increasing demand for it, that even the 
remotest quinine-yielding forest will be exhaust- 
ed, and the most valuable kinds become as ex- 
tinct as the Moas of New Zealand or the Dodo 

e of Mauritius. How great will be the distress 
when the supply at length fails—when the poor, 
fever-stricken patients have to sigh in vain for 
the sovereign remedy, and the pagaetaas una- 
ble to find a suitable substitute! Even at the 
time of the Spanish dominion over South Ame- 
rica, men like Joseph de Jussieu, the Ulloas, 
Ruiz, Ravon, and Humboldt urged the impera- 

. tive necessity of the Government taking the 
Cinchona forests under its protection; but 
nothing was done wlten the revolution deprived 
the Crown of Castile and Leon of its finest 
jewels. The Republican Governments were 
too reckless and too weak to enforce any laws 
by which forests of not only national but cos- 
mopolitan importance might be protected. 
Meanwhile the danger of seeing them exhaut- 
ed has approached our very door in some our 
colonies. 

Quinine is now equal in value to gold. Ere 
long it will be so high in price that only the 
wealthy will be able to buy it; and large ar- 
mies will have to go without it, when, at the 
present time, no less than £40,000 are spent 
annually to supply British India aloné. Mr. 
Spruce justly said, that whatever plant is need- 
ful to man must ultimately be cultivated by 








































































































































































































years unfailing crops; but unless aided by ar- 
 tificial means they will ultimately fail. Con- 
vinced of this truism, the cultivation of Cin- 
chona trees in Europe, in the East and West 
Indies, was advocated by German, Dutch, and 
English men of science years ago; but for a 
long time their memoirs and writings were ig- 
nored by men in office, until at last, in 1852, 
the Dutch Government led the way im introdu- 
cing the bark-trees into Java. Unfortunately, 
the Dutch got hold of quite a worthless species, 
( Cinchona one and did not sueceed in 
propagating the better kinds ; and as the whole 
cultivation was necessary as an experiment, 
they met with many disappointments and in- 
curred great expenses. Nevertheless, the par- 
tial success was so encouraging, and the urgen- 
cy ‘of the case so great, that in 1859 the 
Secretary of State for India eharged Mr. Clem- 
ents R. Markham with superintending the in- 
troduction of quiniffe-yielding trees inte our 
Indian possessions. Messrs. Spruce and Prichett, 



















































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


him. Nature may yield for a long series of 












the agents Mr. Markham employed in other 
districts, and presents of living plants from the 
Dutch Government, have enabled the author to 
establish flourishing plantations in the Neil. 
gherry Hills, Darjeeling, and Ceylon ; and in all 
human probability, we may confidently look 
forward to a goodly supply of quinine and cin. 
chonine at the very time ghen the South 


American forests are approaching exhaustion. 
—Antheneum. ‘ 





‘ FORBIDDEN FRUIT.” 


M. Noel, a French agriculturist, speaking o 
the ihtroduction of the potato ia Fron, 
says, “ This vegetable was viewed by the peo- 
ple with extreme disfavor when first intoduced, 
and many expedients were adopted to induce 


them to use it, but without success. Iitvatn, * 


did Louis XVI. wear its flower in his button. 
hole, and in vain were samples of the tuber 
distributed among the farmers; they gave them 
to their pigs, but would not use them them- 
selves. At last, Parmentier, the chemist, who 
well knew the nutritive properties of the pota- 
to, and was most anxious to see it in general 
use, hit upon the following ingenious plan. He 
planted a good breadth of potatoes at Sablons, 
close to Paris, and paid great attention to their 
cultivation. When ghe roots were nearly ripe, 
he put notices around the field that all persons 
who stole away any of the potatoes would be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law. 
No sooner were the new roots thus forbidden, asit 
were, by authority, than all persons seemed 
eager to eat them, and in a fortnight the whole 
crop was stolen, and without a doubt eaten. 
The new vegetable having been found to be 
excellent food, was soon after cultivated in ev- 
ery part of the kingdom. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anD Meat.—There is little export demand 
for Flour, and only a few ‘hundred barrels sold for 


the supply of the retailers and bakers, at $5 31 a. 


5 50 per barrel for superfine, $5 62 a 6 00 for 
extra, $6 25 a 6 50 for extra family, and $7 00 up to 
$7 50 for fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 


‘are quoted at $4 50 for the former, and $4 for 
‘the latter. The last sale of Brandywine was at $4 25. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and the 
pricesare firmer. Prime Pennsylvania old and new 
red sold at $1 30 a1 35, and good white at $1 42. 
Rye is steady at 95 cents for new, and $1 05 for old. 


‘Corn is dull, and prime yellow is worth 78 cts. 
‘for old, and 74 cents for mixed Western. Oats are 


dull at 70 ots. for old, and 65 for new. Prices of 
Barley and Malt ere nominal. The latter ranges 


from $1 60 a $1 70. 


Srtps.—There is little or nothing doing in Clover- 
seed. Timothy is selling at from $2 25 to $2 75, 
and Flaxseed from $2.26 to $2 50 per bushel. 
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